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VERGILIUS REDIVIVUS! 


To entitle a paper Vergilius Redivivus, “Vergil Re- 
vived,” seems at first out of place in view of the long 
tradition of a Vergilius Perennis, a “Vergil of the Ages,” 
whose place from his very lifetime, on into the modern 
era, has been serenely secure. Even in our own day, 
when the conventional high-school authors have been 
subjected to careful scrutiny, and doubts have been ex- 
pressed about Caesar and Cicero, Vergil has remained 
quite unchallenged, wherever his inclusion in a curriculum 
has been possible. It has even been proposed, in defer- 
ence to the widespread two-year terminal Latin program, 
to bring Vergil into the*second year—surely a brave pro- 
posal, even though many Latinists will continue to think 
that the difficulties involved would make a realization of 
the plan extremely questionable. 

But Vergil, like any other truly great author, acquires 
from time to time an added significance, a renewed and 
perhaps novel importance, in the light of contemporary 
circumstances and objectives. It is in this understanding 
that we may speak of a Vergilius Redivivus—a Vergil 
peculiarly pertinent to the milieu of the immediate 


present. 


1 Adapted from a paper read at the Classical Language Sub- 
section, Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana, October 23, 1952. 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo (Ecl. 4.5): 
Roman society, weary of a century of strife, weary of 
the bickerings of warlords in civil struggle, weary of 
uncertainties at home and abroad, was more than ready 
for some novus ordo, some reorientation of society, that 
would bring a happier and more stable life. Vergil knew 
all too well the bitter historical associations surrounding 
the accession of Octavian. There were savage partisan 
hatreds, sometimes smouldering and sometimes aflame, 
among the supporters of the republican Brutus and 
Cassius; there was a deep-seated and apparently irre- 
mediable opposition among the Senate and the aristocracy 
generally towards any such change of rule as Octavian 
might represent. There was a widespread breakdown in 
economic well-being, in farming, in trade, and in the 
public security. The city mob, grown to huge propor- 
tions in the past decades, was a constant challenge and 
peril. Personal morality among many was at a low 
ebb, abetted by the cynicism and godlessness which the 
century of civil strife had fostered. Even the apparatus 
of the official state cult was shattered and disorganized. 
And it was not without cause that Horace declared, in 
a particularly solemn mood in one of his great Roman 
Odes (Carm., 3.6.-4) : 


Delicta maiorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa_ refeceris 
Aedisque labentis deorum et 

Foeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
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Surely, to the minds of thinking men at Rome in that 
tragic last hour of the great Republic, a novus ordo 
seemed imperative. 

Aristocratic circles, as is pointed out by Winspear and 
Geweke,? found, they thought, a solution in the strong 
man, loyal to the optimates, with military power and 
prestige, who might rule constitutionally through the 
proconsulare imperium. Such a notion gives greater per- 
tinence to Cicero’s De Re Publica, with its advocacy of 
the people, through the popular 
assemblies; the through the Senate; and 
monarchy, through some strong wise man, who 
would be tutor, procurator, moderator, rector or guber- 
nator rei publicae. Such a political experiment, in effect, 
was attempted with Pompey, and failed. When Octavian 
succecded to supreme place, his accession was not strange, 


a mixed constitution: 
aristocracy, 


and 


even though he was to base his power at home primarily 
on the tribunicia potestas, and so on a specious “demo- 
cratic” basis. 

As the heir to the “democratic” Julius Caesar, who, 
in turn, was thought of as carrying forward the aims 
of the Gracchi, Octavian was yet by personal preference 
aristocratic It has been well said of 
him 


and conservative. 


He combined elements from various sources— 
from the liberal program of the populares as well as 


from the aristocratic career of Pompeius and the politi- 


cal philosophy of Cicero. His position was essentially 
the position that Cicero had contemplated for Pompeius : 
he was the princeps, the leading man in a (nominally) 
Republican state. He was the supreme magistrate and 
commander of the armies of the Republic, with definite 
spheres of control voted him by the sovereign Roman 
people. But from the opposing political creed he had 
borrowed several elements, the emphasis on the tribuni- 
cia potestas, the democratic basis of monarchy, the cheap- 
ening of Republican magistracies, and the direct control 
of their appointment. 

It was this singularly astute personage—for astuteness 
all will follow, whatever their opinions may be of Octav- 
ian as man and statesman—that Vergil hailed as the hope 
of Rome in that novus ordo he so fervently desired. The 
memory of the decades of horror which had gone before 
intensified, perhaps, his admiration and praise. The pas- 
sionate hope for betterment, for peace, for the dominance 
of Rome in an ordered world, gave sense and season to 
the great passage in the sixth book of the Aeneid (791- 
805), where old Anchises, in unfolding the distinguished 
pageant of heroes yet to be born, points as a climax to 
Caesar Augustus. 

The change, the amelioration, Vergil well knew, would 
not be an easy one. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 

2 Alban D. Winspear and Lenore K. Geweke, Augustus and the 
Reconstruction of Roman Soctety (Madison 1925) 32. See also 
Mason Hammond, City-State and World State (Cambridge, Mass. 
1951), Chapters X and XI, “Cicero’s Political Theory,” and 
“Cicero and Augustus: Principate and Restored Republic’ (pp. 
126-140, 141-158). 

3 Winspear and Geweke, (supra n. 2) 41. 


op cit. 


gentem (Aen. 1.32), was therefore spoken not only of 
the refugee Aeneas, as he sought to bring his small band 
of Trojans to a new Hesperia, but as well of the con- 
temporary Octavian, who faced a challenge in his own 
day as fearsome as that which had beset him whom 
legend proclaimed as Octavian’s ancient progenitor. 
Much that is said of ancient Aeneas carries a covert 
allusion to the new Aeneas, the living, laboring Octavian. 

Surely today, in a war-wracked world, in a season of 
economic and social turmoil, in an hour of deep uncer- 
tainty as to whether the morrow will bring peace or war, 
we hope deeply for a novus ordo. From his vantage 
point of two thousand years, Roman Vergil recounts the 
hopes and aspirations of an ancient day. To him, the 
solution seemed attainable in simple terms—in the genius 
and ability of the one man, Octavian, whom in 27 B.C. 
the Senate had saluted with the honorific title of Augus- 
tus, the “revered one.” To us, many minds offer many 
ways. Our democratic ideals reject the solution of 
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Roman absolutism; yet who shall say that in the thought- 
ful reading of Vergil of old we may not find instruction 
and hope, hope that for us, too, a novus ordo lies ahead 
in the great cycle of the ages? 

But to us any betterment for society is thought of, too, 
in terms of betterment for the individual. And here lies 
one of the pronounced differences between ancient times 
and modern; for the ancient thought in terms of state 
and society in the mass, with relatively little regard for 
the particular men and women who were the components 
of the larger group. Yet it is a testimonial to the time- 
lessness, the universality, of Vergil, that in him the indi- 
vidual does have deep importance; once again, lergilius 
Redivivus is Vergil reinterpreted in the distinctive in- 
terests of our own day. 

Such an interest we might expect of a poet who could 
write the matchless verse, Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem 
mortalia tangunt (Aen. 1.462), which Sidgwick has char- 
acterized as a “beautiful and untranslatable line.”4 And, 
surely, Vergil, in creating what many agree is his great- 
est character, Dido, has represented her, not as a type, 
but thoroughly and entirely as an individual. Even 
though the economy of poetic plan made her the last 
and most peril-fraught obstacle in the way of Aeneas’ 
fulfilling his divinely set mission, yet Vergil, though he 


does not approve of her, is entirely sympathetic with 


her in the sadness which beset her life. Infelix, “luck- 
less,” “ill-starred,” “unfortunate,” is the epithet he seems 
most frequently to use in describing her. Jnfelix he says 
of her (Aen. 1.712) as he narrates the first tragic kindling 
of her passion for Aeneas; and by dramatic contrast, as 
she is about to close her unhappy career in suicide, she 
employs the word felix in a pathetic appraisal of what 
might have been (Aen 4.657-658) :5 

Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 

Numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 
And even in the netherworld, in the Plains of Mourning, 
as Aeneas sees the stately shade of the Phoenician queen 
and greets her in the brief appeal which is to bring no 
reply from her, he is moved to use the same term: 
Infelix Dido, “Dido ill-starred’”’ (Aen. 6.456). 

If one should think that Vergil’s interest in the individ- 
ual, however, is only for those of lofty station, consider 
the tender account in which he portrays the grief of the 
mother of Euryalus (Aen. 9.473-502)—Euryalus, one of 
the immortal pair of courageous youths who set forth on 
a grandiose but ill-fated exploit during the stirring events 
of the second half of the great epic. The first news of 
their doom comes to the beleaguered Trojans when the 
hostile Rutulians display on pikes outside the fortification 

4A. Sidgwick, P. Vergili Maronis Opera (Cambridge 1947) 
II, 156. 

5 Cf. Nicholas Moseley, Characters and Epithets: A Study tn 
Vergil’s Aeneid (New Haven 1926) 22-26 (‘Dido’); also A. S. 
Pease (ed.), Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1935) note on Aen. 4.68. 


walls the severed heads of the two young men. The old 
mother is all but overcome, and her shrill laments threaten 
to disrupt the morale of all the Trojan forces, until at 
length at the command of Ilioneus and lulus (500-502) 
she is led away. But Iulus, Aeneas’ son, himself still a 
youth, gives his command amid tears—multum lacrimantis 
Tuli. 

And if any doubts linger as to the Poet's respect for 
the individual, there is the supreme passage in his account 
of the netherworld that presses for attention. Just as he 
has aligned with the legendary denizens of Tartarus social 
types of his own day, singling out those guilty of what 
he considered peculiar enormities (Aen. 6.608-627), so 
also, on coming to the Elysian lields of the Blessed, he 
follows the legendary dwellers there with personages 
from contemporary society : 

Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 

Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 

Quique pii vates et Phoebo digna locuti, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artis, 

Quique sui memores aliquos fecere merendo 

(Aen. 6.660-664). 

On this passage, the late Robert Seymour Conway beau- 
tifully remarks 

Above all, remember those to whom Vergil gives the 
highest honour in Elysium, the snow-white crown: war- 
riors who have suffered wounds in defense of their coun- 
try (ob patriam, not pro patria merely) ; high-minded 
priests and poets, worthy of their calling; those who 
have found new arts and made life more fair; and, last 
of all, ‘those who by good deeds have made two or three 
folk remember them’— 

quique sui memores aliquos fecere merendo. 


This line Eduard Norden has strangely misrepresented 
in his eloquent translation by inserting the word Herr- 
scher (‘rulers of men’) as antecedent to the relative qui. 
Norden had in mind a passage of Pindar, which, no 
doubt, Vergil knew; but see the difference Vergil made. 
Rulers of men! Why, what Vergil promised, though it 
is a glory which an emperor might covet, is one that 
a slave could win. 

Yes, if Conway’s interpretation is correct, Vergil is 
concerned with the little man as well as with the great, 
with the individual of whatever station; for him, just 
as for Gray many centuries later, there was concern for 
those whose fortune denied them high destiny, since 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

It is well to realize this ‘modern note” in ancient 
Vergil; helpful to understand that we properly read and 
study him as a true herald of traditional liberal educa- 
tion, which, concerned as it is with the perfecting of the 
individual, is meaningless if we overlook and disregard 
the dignity each of us possesses as a human being. In 


6 Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, Mass. 
1928) 110-111. For aliquos of the last line, of course, altos and 
veliquos are variant readings. 
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these days of reexamination of the meaning and _ pur- 
port of liberal training, we shall find, increasingly, that 
Vergil has much to tell us. 

And complementary to this interest of the Poet in the 
individual is his attention to other races, to other times 
—his concern with what we may justly label interna- 
tionalism. Consider, for example, how feelingly he be- 
gins the recital of the “gathering of the clans,” the mass- 
ing of the Italian forces against Aeneas and his allies, 
as the seventh book of the epic draws to a close. True 
it is that political considerations counseled a kindly word 
for the legendary ancestors of communities which in the 
Poet’s own day were an integral part of the Roman 
domain. But Vergil’s interests seem to transcend mere 
political advantage; he is genuinely drawn to other races 
and other times as he begins the beautiful invocation : 

Pandite nunc Helicona, deae, cantusque movete, 
Qui bello exciti reges, quae quemque secutae 
Complerint campos acies, quibus Itala iam tum 
t Floruerit terra alma viris, quibus arserit armis 
(Aen. 7.641-644). 

Or, again, there is Aeneas’ generous compassion for 
the young Lausus, son of Mezentius, contemptor divum, 
and implacable foe of the invading Trojans. In defense 
of his father Mezentius, a refugee from his own king- 
dom because of his cruelties, Lausus throws himself in 
the way of Aeneas—‘daring,” says the Poet, “an act 
beyond his powers,” maioraque viribus audes (Aen. 
10.811). Lausus falls under the sword of the Trojan 
chief; but Aeneas cries aloud to him in sad apostrophe: 

Quid tibi nunc, miserande puer, pro laudibus istis, 
Quid pius Aeneas tanta dabit indole dignum? 
(Aen. 10.825-826). 

I think, too, that the great ercudent alii passage in 
the sixth book, where old Anchises, after disclosing to 
his son Aeneas in the netherworld the pageant of Roman 
heroes yet to be born, launches into his great charge on 
the destiny of Rome, means for Vergil far more than 
a promise of Roman supremacy. Locked in the words 
is a dream—an ancient concept of “one world,” with 
justice for all in an ordered society. For to Vergil a 
union of all mankind could be envisioned only as a union 
which Rome would foster and control. Taken in this 
interpretation, the passage is vibrant with a type of in- 
ternationalism intelligible to ancient thought, and with a 
hope for the union of all men in peace and justice: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
(Hae tibi erunt artes), pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos (Aen. 6.851-853). 

What Rome hoped to achieve by force of arms, man 
hopes today to achieve by mutual consent among the sev- 
eral nations, that some form of international organization 
may replace the utter individualism of national existence 
as in the past. But the dream of a united world, sub- 
scribing in all quarters to a “way of peace,” recalls 
Vergil’s pacis morem of two thousand years ago, and 
indicates once again the vitality of the Poet in thought- 


patterns common to him and to us—indicating that a 
Vergilius Redivivus has a claim both in our Latin classes 
and in the larger, cultural world of universal and endur- 


ing literature. 
CHARLES KorRFMACHER 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


THE FRONTALITY OF THE PORTRAITURE 
OF THE LATE EMPIRE AND AMMIANUS’ 
DESCRIPTION OF CONSTANTIUS 


Among the most striking passages of that unduly 
neglected master of historical writing, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, is the description (16.10) of Constantius’ trium- 
phant entry into Rome in A.D. 357. In addition to being 
one of the great examples of the concept of Roma 
Acterna, this passage offers a counterpart in literature to 
the well-known phenomenon of rigid frontality in imperial 
portraiture in later antiquity, the ceremonial aspects of 
which have been thoroughly discussed by R. Delbriick 
(Spatrémische Kaiserportrats [Berlin, 1933]) and A. 
Alféldi (MDAT [R] 1934). Apparently unimpressed by 
the wonders of Rome and the welcome of the crowds, 
the emperor on his triumphal chariot unflinchingly looks 
straight ahead : 

talem se tamque immobilem, qualis in provinciis 
suis visebatur, ostendens. Namque et corpus perhumile 
curvabat portas ingrediens celsas, et velut collo munito, 
rectam aciem luminum tendens, nec dextra vultum nec 
laeva flectebat. Tamquam figmentum hominis nec cum 
rota concuteret nutans, nec spuens, aut os aut nasum 
tergens vel fricans, manumve agitans visus est umquam. 
This piece of Ammianan realism hints at the fact that 
the conceit and self-control of a prince, “elatus in arduum 
supercilium,” was above the common human urge toward 
looking around as well as above the reactions of ordinary 
creatures in face of the discomforts of dust and concus- 
sion. This is the same idea of the superpersonal and 
superhuman maiestas imperit, embodied even in a second- 
rate ruler, as expressed in such masterpieces of contem- 
porary art as the Theodosius missorium in Madrid, 
the Copenhagen Valentinian, the unknown emperor in 
Barletta, and, finally, the Justinian mosaic in Ravenna. 


F. M. WassERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC STATES, REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 1952-1953 


The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on Friday and Saturday, April 
17 and 18, 1953, with headquarters at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. The University of Pennsylvania, Bryn 
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Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore’ Colleges, and the 
Philadelphia Classical Society served as hosts to the 
members and friends of the Association. The three pro- 
gram sessions held on Friday afternoon, Saturday morn- 
ing, and Saturday afternoon, and the annual dinner 
meeting held on Friday evening .were all well attended. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was 
held in the University Museum on Saturday afternoon, 
April 18, beginning at 2:00 o’clock, with President Emilie 
Margaret White presiding. The Secretary-Treasurer 
reported that as of April 4, 1953, the Association had 
23 members, of which 482 were subscribers to THE 
CLassicAL WEEKLY. In his report of the Financial 
Account of the Association, he stated that Receipts 
through the fiscal year beginning April 6, 1952, and end- 
ing April 4, 1953, amounted to $3490.57, and that 
Expenditures during the same period amounted to 
$3169.60, leaving a Balance of $320.97. 

In his report of the Financial Account of THE 
CiassicaAL WEEKLY, the Secretary-Treasurer announced 
Receipts in the amount of $5013.45 for the fiscal year, 
and Expenditures of $2508.38 for the same period, leav- 
ing a Balance of $2505.07. However, Expenditures for 
the period included only partial payment of the cost of 
publication of THe CrassicaL WeeEKLy, Volume 46 
(1952-1953), since publication of the Volume had not 
been completed at the time the Financial Report was 
made. 

In his statement of the Rome Scholarship Fund of the 
Association for the period extending from April 6, 1952 
to April 4, 1953, the Secretary-Treasurer reported a 
Balance of $133.73 from the year 1951-1952, and con- 
tributions of $221.65 for the year 1952-1953, thus giving 
a total of $355.38 in Receipts; the only Expenditure from 
this Account was $200.00 in cash to the recipient of the 
Scholarship Award, Miss Vivian H. Neale of the Birch- 
Wathen School, New York City, leaving a Balance in 
this Account of $155.38. Upon motion of Dean Lloyd 
W. Daly, seconded by Mr. Richard H. Walker, the report 
of the Secretary-Treasurer as presented was approved. 

Professor John S. Kieffer read the following Reso- 
lution : 

“That the Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
at its Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, hereby express to Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss its most grateful appreciation for the many years 
of untiring service which he has given to the work of 
the Association. First, as a member of the Executive 
Committee in the capacity of Regional Representative 
from Pennsylvania from 1939 to 1942, then as Vice- 
President from 1942 to 1943, then as Secretary-Treas- 
urer from 1943 to 1949, next as President of the Asso- 
ciation from 1949 to 1951, and finally as ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee from 1951 to 1953, the 
contributions which he has made to the welfare of the 
Association are invaluable and cannot possibly be ex- 
pressed in words or formal resolutions. Only those 
members of the Executive Committee whose privilege it 
has been to work with him during the period of years of 


his service can, in a small measure, appreciate the sacri- 
fice of time and energy which he has given without stint 
in behalf of the Association. In recognition of these 
services, the Executive Committee and the Association 
wish to extend to Professor Krauss its sincere thanks 
and every good wish for the future.” 

It was moved by Professor Kieffer and seconded by 
Mrs. Alice Parker Tallmadge that the above resolution 
be approved. Motion carried. 

The Editor of THe CLassicaL WEEKLY then presented 
his report. Upon motion by Dr. Helen Tanzer, seconded 
by Miss Frances Baird, the report of the Editor was 
approved. Motion passed. 

Upon motion by Professor Kieffer, seconded by Pro- 
fessor John F. Latimer, the members of the Association 
gave unanimous consent for dispensing with the reading 
of that part of the revised Constitution, and the pro- 
posals for qualifications for candidates for the Rome 
Scholarship, both of which had been formally approved 
on first reading at the Annual Meeting held at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1952. 

It was then moved by Miss Baird and seconded by 
Professor Malcolm MacLaren that the statement on 
qualifications for the Rome Scholarship, and the first 
half of the revised Constitution be finally approved. The 
motion was passed unanimously. 

Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the Constitution, then presented 
a reading of the second half of the proposed Revision 
of the Constitution. It was moved by Professor Robert 
E. Dengler, and seconded by Professor Shirley Smith, 
that this portion of the Revised Constitution be approved. 
The motion was passed unanimously. 

President White reported on the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee concerning the contribution of $100.00 by 
the Association to the APA project for a new pamphlet 
to encourage the study of Latin in the secondary schools. 
On motion of Professor MacLaren, seconded by Miss 
Baird, the action of the Executive Committee was ap- 
proved unanimously by the members. 

The resolution sent to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby com- 
mending the work of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, was unanimously approved 
by the members of the Association. 

Miss Irma E. Hamilton, Chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, presented the following report for that 
Committee : 

For President, Professor Earl L. Crum, Lehigh Uni- 
versity ; for Vice-Presidents, Professor John F. Latimer, 
The George Washington University, and Professor John 
S. Kieffer, St. John’s College, Annapolis; for Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Eugene W. Miller, University ot 
Pittsburgh; for Secretary for Distribution of Publica- 
tions, Professor Stanislaus A. Akielaszek, [Fordham 
University ; for Ex-Officio member, Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, Washington, D.C. (P¥esident of the 
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Association, 1951-1953); for Regional Representatives : 
from Delaware, Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilmington 
Friends School; from the District of Columbia, Mrs 
Mabel F. Murray, Calvin Coolidge High School; from 
Maryland, Professor James W. Poultney, The Johns 
Hopkins University; from New Jersey, Miss C. Eileen 
Donoghue, Bloomfield High School, and Professor l'rank 
C. Bourne, Princeton University; from New York, Mr. 
Richard H. Walker, Bronxville Senior High School, 
Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Houghton College, and 
Professor Gordon M. Kirkwood, Cornell University ; 
from Pennsylvania, Professor W. Edward Brown, Lafay- 
ette College, Professor John G. Glenn, Gettysburg 
College, and Miss Margery McClure, Mt. Lebanon High 
School; for Editor of THe CrassicaL WEEKLY, Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Robinson, Fordham University; for 
Representative on the Council of the American Classical 
League, Professor Eugene W. Miller; for Editor for 
the Atlantic States, Editorial Board of The Classical 
Journal, Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

On motion of Miss Hamilton, seconded by Dean Daly, 
the report of the Committee on Nominations was unan- 
imously approved, and the Secretary-Treasurer was 
instructed to cast the deciding ballot. 

Professor Frank C. Bourne presented the following 
report for the Committee on Resolutions: 

“The Executive Committee and the members and 
friends of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States have been deeply touched by the careful and 
thoughtful arrangements made by the local committee 
under the Chairmanship of Miss Helen S. MacDonald. 
They appreciate the hospitality of the sponsoring insti- 
tutions: the University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr 
College, Haverford College, Swarthmore College, and 
the Philadelphia Classical Society. They feel that spe- 
cial mention should be made of the interesting program 
arranged by the University of Pennsylvania at the 
Museum under the leadership of Dean Lloyd W. Daly, 
and thanks expressed for the tea tendered to members 
and guests by the University. 

“To Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore Col- 
leges, appreciation must be expressed for their generosity 
in entertaining the members of the Executive Committee 
at luncheon. Gratitude is also due to Professor L. R. 
Shero who served so ably as toastmaster at the annual 
dinner, to all the speakers at the regular sessions, in- 
cluding the dinner meeting, and to the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin, for all of these have contributed so indispen- 
sably to making this meeting a success in keeping with 
the traditions of the Classical Association of the Atlan- 
tic States and of the City of Philadelphia. 

“Therefore, Madame President, the Committee on 
Resolutions, Miss Shirley Smith, Miss Ruth Wofford, 
Mr. F. Gordon Stockin, and Mr. Frank Bourne, moves 
that an appropriate expression of the sentiment of this 
organization be recorded and forwarded to the persons 
and organizations mentioned above.” 

It was moved by Professor Bourne and seconded by 
Mrs. Mabel F. Murray that the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions be approved. The motion was passed 


unanimously, and the Secretary-Treasurer was instructed 
to record the resolution and to forward copies of it to 
the persons and organizations mentioned in the resolu- 
tion. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:05 P. M, 


Eucene W. MILter, Secretary-Treasurer 


REVIEWS 


Nicander, The Poems and Poetical Fragments, 
Edited with a Translation by A. S. F. Gow and A. F. 
ScHOLFIELD, Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1953. Pp. xii, 247; plate. $6.00. 


In the period of Greek literature which began with the 
death of Alexander most authors were interested in the 
description, exposition, and popularization of scientific 
subjects. Of the poets of this period who used their 
talents for didactic purposes the most important, after 
Aratus, was Nicander of Colophon, the client and friend 
of Attalus III (138-133 B.C.) and the author of two 
poems in dactylic hexameter, the Theriaca and Alexi- 
pharmaca. In addition, Nicander wrote several other 
works which enjoyed wide reputation in antiquity but of 
which we possess only fragments today, 

The subject matter of Nicander’s poems is undoubt- 
edly of substantial interest to the historian of medicine 
and perhaps to the student of folklore, In antiquity 
his works were quoted often with approval and accord- 
ing to the testimony of ancient authors they exerted 
considerable influence on writers of scientific books, on 
lexicographers, and even on poets. He was paraphrased 
by the sophist Eutecnius (c. 3rd c. A.D.) and by Mari- 
anus in the 5th c. A.D. (only the Theriaca). However, 
as poetry, his work is dreary, jejune, and utterly devoid 
of poetic inspiration. To be sure, he thinks of himself 
as a poet of no mean ability and refers to himself as 
the “Homeric Nicander” (Ther. 957) and as “Nicander 
the minstrel” (Alex. 629). Yet, despite his valiant efforts 
to relieve the tedium arising from the constant enumera- 
tion of poisons and antidotes by the occasional introduc- 
tion of mythological allusions, he fails dismally to hold 
the interest of the lay reader because of his complete 
lack of sensitivity, vivid imagery, and plasticity of lan- 
guage. I am certain that his poetry must have alienated 
not a few potential readers of his works. 


Gow and Scholfield’s edition includes all extant poems 
and poetical fragments of Nicander. It is provided with 
a very detailed introduction on the life of the poet and 
the text of his writings as well as with helpful notes 
and useful appendixes and indexes. The bibliography is 
fairly exhaustive, although I noticed the omission of a 
few titles, especially of the work of G. Pasquali, whose 
solution to the problem of the two Nicanders seems to 
me to be the most satisfactory. It is to be regretted 
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that, in view of the peculiar nature of Nicander’s lan- 
guage the editors failed to add an appendix on the vocab- 
ulary and the grammar of the anthor. Further, I feel 
convinced that the serviceability and the practical use 
of the work would have been appreciably enhanced had 
the editors included in their edition the scholia and the 
paraphrase of Eutecnius. However, despite these—rela- 
tively unimportant—omissions, this edition bids fair to 
remain for a long time the best and the most definitive 
treatise on the works of Nicander in the English lan- 
guage. 


Procope S. Costas 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Diodorus of Sicily. Volume VII: Books XV.20-XVI. 
65. With an English translation by Charles L. Sher- 
man. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 389.) Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press; London: Heine- 
mann, 1952. Pp. v, 431; 2 maps. $3.00. 


This volume of the Loeb Diodorus runs from Chapter 
20 of Book 15 to Chapter 65 of Book 16, taking the 
narrative down to 346 B.C. With its extracts from 
Sicilian history, its description of the Persian campaigns 
in Egypt, and above all the narrative of the Sacred War, 
it offers interesting reading to students of the fourth 
century. Now that Teubner texts are both scarce and 
expensive, Loeb editions of the longer Greek prose works 
are specially welcome; classical scholars will regret that 
the list of volumes in preparation is not longer and that 
some authors’ names are still missing—Aelian, for ex- 
ample, is represented only by the letters. 


The text of Diodorus offers some awkward problems, 
which cannot be left unsolved if a translation is to be 
made. Many different readings from those of the Teub- 
ner text will be found here and no passages are left 
obelized. The new emendations, however, many of which 
are credited to Capps and Post, are not always happy. 
If there is something missing in the text, little is gained 
by postulating the loss of a single word rather than a 
whole phrase or a whole line in the archetype; and in 
passages where the general sense is plain, despite an evi- 
dent lacuna, attempts at restoration must above all pro- 
vide lucid Greek. In 16.12.2, for example, the text, as 
emended (and translated), does not make the situation 
clear. A note describing the scene of the battle—the 
narrow isthmus at Syracuse, not much more than a 
stade across at its narrowest—would be worth more to 
the reader than Post’s conjecture which introduces a 
comparison with a stadium. 

The great merit of the English version is that it gen- 
erally avoids the stilted expressions into which Diodorus’ 
style might lead a less skilful translator. But the pit- 
falls of translation are many and a few inaccuracies 


must be recorded. “Triremes and other merchantmen” 
(16.6.5) should be “triremes and also merchantmen” ; 
“Dion equipped the rest of the able-bodied” (16.10.3) 
should be “equipped the rest as well as he could.” “Held 
himself in reserve for the whole operation” (16.47.5) 
might better be rendered “waited in reserve to see how 
the whole operation turned out,” and ‘a reasonable ex- 
cuse for strife” (15.73.1) really means “a substantial 


casus belli.” Some of the military terms are not ren- 


dered with sufficient precision (in the account of Leuctra, 
for instance) and I am not convinced that the stratagem 
of Mentor is quite correctly described in 16.49.7-8. 


LIONEL PEARSON 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Kenning in Pre-Christian Greek 
(Diss. Uppsala.) 
Pp. 153. No 


OXTEA: 
Poetry. By WaAERN. 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1951. 
price stated. 


The kenning is a form primarily characteristic of 
skaldic poetry, where it has received considerable atten- 
tion from Scandinavian and German scholars. It is suffi- 
ciently common, however, in classical Greek poetry to 
warrant a survey; the author of this dissertation has made 
an excellent one. A kenning is, of course, two words 
instead of one, that is, a metaphorical expression used 
for effect, or meter, or fun, such as the title “earth’s 
bones,” meaning “stones,” a phrase occurring in both 
Greek and old Norse. 


Miss Waern distinguishes between several types of 
kennings, and carefully identifies them in Greek poetry 
from Homer to the Christian era. She makes an inter- 
esting study of the psychological background of kennings, 
and their content of humor or emotion. One chapter is 
devoted to a convincing contradiction of the notion that 
kennings have a religious origin. 


The author has done her work with as much exectness 
as is possible in a subject which is not definite in char- 
acter. The final section, “The Material,” is a compila- 
tion of kennings from all classical Greek poetry, except 
the comedies, with translations and notes; this should be 
of great interest and usefulness to anyone concerned 
with Greek poetic style. It is, moreover, an exciting 
list. Including all varieties of kennings, from the simple 
denominative type, as “blossom-worker” for “bee,” to 
the chain kennings in Aeschylus’ highly developed 
kenning-style (called by our author “heroic baroque”), 
the list is like a series of glittering pictures, like the 
quintessence of the beauty and color of Greek poetry. 


JOSEPHINE YouNG CASE 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
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Aspects of Symbolism in the Latin Anthology and 
in Classical and Renaissance Art. By ELizaseETH 
Hazecton Haicut. New York: Longmans Green 
and Co., 1952. Pp. xi, 69. $2.00. 


This little book is a sequel to the author's earlier The 
Symbolism of the House Door in Classical Poetry (New 
York 1950).! It contains, besides a charming preface 
(“Doors and Wings’), three essays which might be said 
to express in different ways the essential unity of pic- 
torial, poetic, and religious symbolism. The first, en- 
titled “Door Poems and Others from the Latin Anthol- 
ogy” shows us the persistence of the door-symbol from 
classical to medieval poetry, and contains many graceful 
English versions, written by Miss Haight herself, of 
little-known Latin poems, the most successful of these 
being the “Elizabethan” lyrics on page 21. The second 
essay (“The Symbolism of the Door in Classical Art”) 
moves from poetry to painting and sculpture, and gives 
us some beautifully clear and precise description of both 
ancient Roman and Renaissance pictures. Miss Haight 
possesses the rare faculty of making a work of art come 
to life in verbal description. Her deference to Mous- 
sorgsky on this count (Preface, page x) was, at least 
in this reviewer's opinion, quite unnecessary. Also, she 
is properly cautious about seeing too much in her sym- 
bols, and constantly warns us against the danger of over- 
allegorizing. The third chapter of the book, “The 
Symbolism of Apuleius’ Story of Cupid and Psyche in 
Italian Renaissance Art”, shows how this tale, both in 
its literal and its symbolic meaning, became one of the 
favorite subjects for the graphic arts in that period. 
Versions of it appear in drawings, engravings, stained 
glass, and textiles, as well as in paintings, all of them 
demonstrating the sympathy of the Renaissance with the 
spirit of Apuleius and of his age. 

At the close of her preface, Miss Haight tells of the 
peace and contentment of her retirement, and of the joy 
she has found in her writing. All who have read her 
books will hope that she may continue to follow the 
“creative urge” of which she so modestly speaks 


FRANK O. Copley 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


By Errore BIGNONE. 


Storia della letteratura latina. 
Vol. III: I “poétae novi’, Cesare, Sallustio, Varrone 
Reatino, I minori prosatori dell’eta di Cesare, M. Tul- 


lio Cicerone. Firenze: Sansoni, 1950. Pp. 689. L. 


3500. 


Professor Bignone has now written more than 1700 
pages on the history of Latin Literature; nor yet have 
the meadows drunk enough, and there is at least another 
volume to come from his fluent pen. 


1 Rev. CW 44 (1950 51) 10 (Helen H. Law). 


The present volume has a kind of unity because it 
deals with several Latin writers who were more or less 
contemporary. However, a reader may feel that chron- 
ology is not enough, and sense some lack of coherence. 
Such minute and lengthy discussions as those of Caesar 
(two chapters, 151 pages), Sallust (a chapter of 130 
pages), and Cicero (three chapters, 243 pages) seem 
more like independent monographs than parts of a single 
book. And while most of the Latin quotations are trans- 
lated, apparently in deference to the “common reader,” 
the very scope of the book—64 pages on Varro, for in- 
stance—and the various technical discussions certainly 
presuppose the “uncommon reader.” 

A reader, and especially a foreign reader, I think, will 
be dismayed and fatigued by the verbosity and rhetoric 
of Bignone’s style. The two quotations which follow 
are drawn from his account of Sallust—‘questo grande 
annoiato delle sontuosita dell’oziosa ricchezza’—and are 
quite typical : 

. . Stile disdegnoso dei trionfi dell’ora, delle pole- 
miche della contemporaneita ; stile meditato, scolpito, 
emulo dello stile epigrafico delle lapidi che alla 
posterita parlano: e la posterita, a differenza dei 
contemporanei, non lo deluse (p. 237). 

Pit intenso, pit romano antico di Livio per l’espres- 
sione della forza, dell’intensita, é pit: di lui moderno 
per l’interiore incontentabilita, per la brama di 
entrare nelle anime, di esprimere con i chiaroscuri 
dello stile l’inquieto mistero delle pit riposte pro- 


fondita degli intricati meandri delle misteriose e 
delittuose coscienze (p. 322). 


Still, the book is impressive, not only for its size, but 
also for Bignone’s erudition, impossible to detail in so 
brief a review, and for the enthusiasm which he has 
sustained over so many pages. It is obvious that Big- 
none admires and enjoys the authors whom he writes 
about. 

The book itself is attractive and well printed, although 
the binding tends to deteriorate as one reads. 


WENDELL CLAUSEN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Due Studi Catulliani. 
Genoa: Pubblicazioni 
Magistero, 1951. 


By FRANCESCO DELLA COorRTE. 
dell’ Istituto Universitario di 
Pp. 271. L. 1700. 


The title of this rather substantial volume is mislead- 
ing, since it comprises an extensive survey of both the 
text tradition and the subject matter of the poems of 
Catullus. The first part of the book (5-102) is entitled 
“L’altro Catullo” and argues that a considerable por- 
tion of the poet’s work, though known to the ancients, 
has failed to reach our time. The second part (105-246). 
“Personaggi catulliani,” discusses the identity of a num- 
ber of the individuals mentioned in the poems. 

Starting with the variants between the Codex Thuan- 
eus (T) and the MSS presumably based on the lost 
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Codex Veronensis (V) in the text of c. 62, Della Corte 
argues that T represents what he calls the “non-V” 
tradition. Citing further variants from quotations in 
ancient authors, scholia, and glossaries, he builds up a 
case for “un altro Catullo,” involving a text not only 
differing in many details from V, but containing a num- 
ber of poems not found in V. This Catullus plenior in- 
cluded, for example, a translation of the Second Idyll 
of Theocritus (34) and sundry other poems, traces of 
which may be gleaned from ancient references to them. 
While Nepos was probably the editor of the posthumous 
liber Catulli (18), on which the V tradition is based, 
the “non-V” plenior Catullus was very likely edited by 
Varro (49). 


Although the arguments and the numerous examples 
offered in support of these and other theories are im- 
pressive and reveal an intensive study on the author’s 
part of both the ancient sources and the modern scholarly 
literature, one’s confidence in Della Corte’s judgment is 
shaken by his rash assumptions and his over-subtle in- 
terpretations. This tendency is especially noticeable in 
the second portion of the book. All sorts of problems 


are solved, apparently, with assurance and completeness. 
To cite several examples: The Caecilius in c. 67.9 is 
certainly the same as the Caecilius of Novum Comum 
in c. 35 (147). The colonia of c. 17 must be Verona 
(153) and the site of the swamp with its “long bridge” 
is confidently identified. The pale hospes from Pisaurum 
of c. 81 is none other than M. Livius Drusus Claudianus, 
the father of Livia the later empress (159). Catullus’ 
phaselus of c. 4 is the boat which carried Memmius and 
his entire cohors from Italy to Bithynia (167) and was 
then retired to a lake, which is identified as the Lacus 
Ascanius at Nicaea. 


The final and longest chapter (197-246) is devoted to 
the Lesbia episode. Della Corte accepts the usual iden- 
tity with the second sister of Clodius, but, with a horror 
vacut type of scholarship, tries to fill in all the gaps, 
reconstructing the whole chronology of the unhappy love 
affair. Misinterpreting the hic in c. 68.28 as referring 
to Rome (it must surely refer to Verona), he assumes 
that the passage alludes specifically to the usurpation 
of Lesbia’s affections by Caelius Rufus (233) and builds 
up a detailed picture of that unhappy triangle. C. 107 
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heralds Lesbia’s return to Catullus after her break 
with Caelius (233). Strangely, c. 11, in which Catullus 
sends his non bona dicta to Lesbia and bids her vivat 
valeatque with her three hundred paramours, is inter- 
preted by Della Corte as having been written at about the 
same time as c. 104 with its ambobus mihi quae carior est 
oculis (235). This is typical of the surprising disloca- 
tions of a natural sequence of the poems in order to 
bolster the author’s theories. Incidentally, the moecha 
putida of c. 42, is Lesbia, according to this author (219). 
The latter part of this chapter is given to an interesting 
evaluation of Catullus’ amour in the light of the moral 
standards of his own time as compared with those of the 
present day. It concludes with an enumeration of six 
periods in the poet’s life and the assignment of most of 
the poems, often very dubiously, to their respective 
periods. 

While the student of Catullus is bound to disagree with 
many of the author’s views, he will, nevertheless, find 
this work of value, particularly because of the liberal 
citations of authorities. The author is thoroughly con- 
versant with Catullan scholarship, including the works of 
both European and American scholars. The indexes are 
especially useful. There is a full Indice dei Nomi, which 
includes also the names of all modern scholars cited in 
the text and footnotes. The Indice dei Luoghi Citati 
seems quite complete, comprising both literary and epi- 
graphical citations and offering a convenient guide to the 
scholarly discussion on many a Catullan passage. Despite 
what seems to this reviewer an excessive subtlety and too 
earnest a desire to fill in lacunae, the work contains many 
acute observations and often demonstrates both a keen 
critical understanding and a fine appreciation of the 
artistic qualities of Rome’s great lyric poet. 


Harry J. Leon 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Liber I. Edited 
by A. G. Lee. (“Pitt Press Series.”) Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 162. $1.50. 


This is an attractive new volume of the Pitt Press 
Series, and deserves to be used widely as a text by 
teachers who wish to give their students some taste of 
the Metamorphoses at an early stage in their reading 
of Latin. 

The Latin text is preceded by an introduction of forty- 
two pages, discussing Ovid’s life and character, the 
Metamorphoses, other works of Ovid, the Ovidian hexa- 
meter, and some English translations of the Wetamor- 
bhoses. This introduction is a lucid and unpretentious 
statement of the facts which a student meeting Ovid for 
the first time will be interested in learning, and of the 
features of Ovid’s subject and style which will most 
immediately strike a reader coming to him from Vergil. 


The treatment of Ovid’s relation to rhetoric is sensible 
and much more sympathetic than is often the case. 
Unfortunately, however, such ideas as those that Pro- 
fessor Herman Frankel has expressed in his Ovid: A 
Poet between Two Worlds, which touch the fundamental 
poetic structure of the Metamorphoses, have had little 
effect on the editor’s interpretation. He regards the 
poem as “‘in fact a collection of epyllia, or short narrative 
poems, skillfully woven together so as to form a con- 
tinuous work.” Although pointing out Ovid’s “adroitness 
in giving his poem continuity,’ he does not suggest a 
concern for any other kind of unity. The result is that 
the introduction, although admirably informative, fails 
to direct the student’s critical imagination toward such 
questions as the inner connections between Ovid’s stories 
or the relationship of narrative, style, and ideas. It is 
particularly hard to understand this reticence with regard 
to Ovid’s essential poetic qualities in an introduction to 
the first book of the Metamorphoses, which Frankel’s 
perceptive interpretations of the Deucalion, Daphne, and 
Io stories has so greatly illuminated. 


The notes—of which there are eighty-seven pages for 
the twenty-five pages of text—are so full and informative 
that a reasonably competent student will find them an 
adequate guide even if he undertakes to use the book 
without continuous class instruction. The grammatical 
comments show an awareness of the kind of apparently 
elementary problem that is nevertheless likely to provide 
a stumbling block to understanding, and are uniformly 
helpful. The notes on meter are sometimes illuminating 
(as for example when in the line ille tamen pugnat 
molles evincere somnos [685] both the unusually spondaic 
character of the verse and the conflict of ictus and accent 
are connected with Argus’ straining effort to avoid 
sleep), but too frequently offer only a jejune “Note the 
symmetry of the line” (141) or “Note the effective 
spondaic movement” (663). The most admirable feature 
of the commentary is the treatment of the meanings of 
words. On deducite (4) the comment is: “carries on 
the nautical metaphor, for deducere can mean ‘bring a 
ship into port.’ The word is used of spinning too, and 
in this sense fits perpetuum.” The effect of such a 
remark—and there are many of them—is to make the 
student aware that he is reading, not translating, a poet, 
and that perceptive reading demands a sense of the 
ambiguity of words, of their multiple meanings, which 
translation destroys. The editor also gives a large num- 
ber of renderings of particular passages from the great 
English translators of the Metamorphoses—Golding, 
Sandys, and Dryden. These are not only a pleasure to 
read in themselves, but are a further warning of the 
complex process that translation is. A neat example is 
given where Ovid wrote of Argus: 


Quaerit quoque (namque reperta 
Fistula nuper erat) qua sit ratione reperta (687-8). 
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Sandys’ translation is: 
He asks who did invent 
(With that he yawn'’d) that late-found instrument, 

and the comment notes that the repeated reperta is 
represented by the yawn. Parallel passages are of 
course an invaluable means of escaping from the flatness 
of dictionary definitions, and are especially welcome if 
the use of a word in a new passage is illustrated by its 
use in one already familiar. A reader is glad to be 
reminded of Vergil’s si non pertaesum thalami taedaeque 
fuisset (Aen. 4.18) when meeting Ovid’s ignarus thalamos 
taedasque parabam (658). But such quotations must be 
strictly limited unless the student is going to fall into 
the habit of skipping them—as I suspect is generally the 
case. There are far too many of them here. Surely 
there is no need for three parallels to the use of abducere 
for cattle stealing (677) ; and what value will the reader 
for whom this volume is designed find in the knowledge 
that line 12 of the Metamorphoses is closely similar to 
a line from the Panegyric of Messalla? The Notes rarely 
touch upon basic questions of the poem’s structure, and 
then very tentatively. On line 731 (quos potuit solos 
tollens ad sidera voltus) the editor does venture to 
remark: “O. may intend this as a hint that Io is soon 
to be turned back into human shape, for ‘erectos ad 
sidera tollere voltus’ [86] is the distinguishing mark of 
humanity.” But this hint, which does suggest one of 
the underlying themes of this book—the distinction of 
man’s human nature from both the animal and the 
divine—is nowhere further developed. 

Such criticisms as these, however, apply to a whole 
class of editions rather than to this one in particular. 
Within the limits of the traditional school texts to which 
this edition belongs, it fulfills its intention well and 
provides a wealth of dependable information. The small 
format and attractive typography of the series also make 
the book a pleasure to use. 

The text presented is basically that of Hugo Magnus, 
but 33 variations from Magnus are mentioned in the 
critical notes. The most interesting of these is Hous- 
man’s convincing and characteristically brilliant numquam 
letalibus for et numquam tabilus (441). 


ARCHIBALD W. ALLEN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale in the Met- 
topolitan Museum of Art. By Puytiis WILLIAMS 
LEHMANN. With an Appendix by Herpert Brocn. 
(“Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts,” No. 
V.) Cambridge, Mass.: Archaeological Institute of 
America, 1953. Pp. xv, 231; 81 figs.; 42 plates. $12.00. 


This beautiful book is the first extensive American 
publication of the greatest masterpieces of ancient paint- 


ings preserved to us. The most important pictures from 
the villa, built about the middle of the first century B.C. 
on the slope of Mount Vesuvius, are in New York. 
Others are scattered in European museums: Naples, 
the Louvre, Mariemont and Brussels in Belgium, the 
Allard Pierson Muesum in Amsterdam. While all are 
discussed and illustrated in the text, the excellent plates, 
executed by the Meriden Gravure Company, are reserved 
for the paintings in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
text is faultlessly printed in the fine plant of J. J. Au- 
gustin in Gliickstadt, Germany. 

We know two owners of the villa, discussed by Bloch, 
L. Herrenius Florus through a bronze stamp, and Pub- 
lius Fannius Synistor who inscribed his name on a 
bronze vessel. We do not know the builder of the 
villa, who employed the contractor “Mario structor”; 
this name and title are inscribed on a tufa block. We 
also do not know the name of the mural painter. He 
must have been one of the best in the late republican 
period. The author rightly describes his art and that of 
the whole villa as “mingling of the real and the 
imagined” (p. 13). 

The main part of the book is dedicated to the exact 
description and interpretation of the largest room, which 
the author calls “The Hall of Aphrodite” (Chapter II), 
and of the cubiculum (Chapter III). A very learned 
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and claborate discussion of the religion of Adonis and 
of the iconography of Aphrodite and Adonis leads the 
author to believe that the major theme of the large 
hall is the love of Aphrodite for Adonis. “His union 
with the great, life-giving goddess was a symbol of the 
fertility of nature” (p. 47). Assuming that the decora- 
tion has a religious character, she believes that the large 
hall was devoted to the rites in honor of the goddess. 
The reviewer suspects the persons to be portraits of 
three generations of the family of the first owner. Per- 
haps the mural painter was inspired by Timomachos, the 
leading painter in the period of Julius Caesar. 

Phyllis Lehmann finds the realms of Aphrodite and 
Adonis not only in the large hall, but also in the cubicu- 
lum. She explains the sanctuaries on four panels of the 
lateral walls, a tholos included in the framework of the 
porticos, as sanctuaries of Aphrodite. The four scenes 
flanking the sanctuaries with elegant portals leading to 
a group of structures built on a slope are ingeniously 
and convincingly explained as those of a model and 
desirable villa urbana. She corroborates this interpre- 
tation with many parallels of analogous buildings on 
other paintings and many literary quotations from 
Varro, Vitruvius, Pliny, Seneca, Theocritus, Catullus, 
Ovid, and other writers. The fact that on top of a 
balcony on each of the four side panels an Adonis 
garden is planted seems to prove, in the opinion of the 
author, that Aphrodite and Adonis were present in the 
bedroom, although they are nowhere represented. “By 
his death and resurrection, Adonis was as indispensable 
to the well-being of the villa as Aphrodite.” The re- 
viewer cannot follow her in this assertion. 

The discussion of style and execution (Chapter IV) 
is full of fine observations. This is probably the best 
characterization of the Second Style of the late republi- 
can period which we possess. The relation to Greek 
models and the Italian character of the paintings are 
clarified. 

An extensive bibliography, a descriptive catalogue of 
the paintings in the Metropolitan Museum, a general 
index, and an index to the ancient authors quoted in the 
text add to the usefulness of this important book. 


MARGARETE BIEBER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More. Edited with 
Translations and Notes by Leicester BrapNeER and 
CuHarces ArtHUR LyNncH. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xliv, 255. $7.50. 

This volume contains an introduction by the editors, 
Beatus Rhenanus’ Latin letter commending More’s epi- 
grams, the Progymnasmata (eighteen Greek epigrams 
each with two Latin versions, one by More and the other 
by William Lily), and the 262 Latin epigrams. There 


follows a translation into English with excellent ex- 
planatory notes. There is an index of first lines, and 
another of proper nouns and proper adjectives. 

The editors have for the first time made a critically 
established text, from printed editions and some MS 
material. The text thus arrived at follows the 1520 edi- 
tion fairly closely, except for improvements in punctua- 
tion. 

The introduction is largely new material. Particularly 
interesting to Hellenists are the sources of More’s poems: 
principally the Planudean anthology, plus Arsenius’ Vio- 
letum, Diogenes Laertius, and Aristotle, plus Martial 
and two English songs, one recently identified. About 
160 of the 280 poems remain as original compositions. 
The editors have pointed out that More’s Latin versions 
of the anthology are in several cases the first translation 
of the source poem. Their attempts to determine which 
edition, editions, MS, or MSS of the anthology More 
used are inconclusive. Latinists will read with interest 
of Germanus Brixius’ censures of More’s Latinity, and 
More’s fourteen emendations to meet these criticisms, 
and of the passages More disdained to correct. Students 
of More who are not primarily interested in Latin litera- 
ture but in More the statesman, the author of Utopia. 
the canonized saint, or the wit, will profit from the 
analysis made of More’s themes, and from the accurate 
translation, and the thorough notes. In this introductory 
and exegetical material, the editors have corrected and 
supplemented, but of course not replaced, the excellent 
essays of Wolfgang Mann, in his Lateinische Dichtung 
in England (Halle 1939) 22-78, and of H. H. Hudson, 
in his Epigram in the English Renaissance (Princeton 
1947) 29-80. 

More’s method of translating Greek epigrams, we 
learn, was to alter the phraseology or the point of the 
epigram if he felt an improvement could be made, and 
sometimes he altered the meaning of Latin words and 
blithely erred in quantities if he was convinced that he 
was justified artistically. In contrast, the editors have 
furnished us with fairly literal prose translations, from 
which the flavor of a few of the epigrams has, I fear, 
escaped. Sparkling wines and epigrams cannot be un- 
corked, poured into new containers, and served up again, 
without the risk of going flat. But in those poems 
whose merit is not entirely stylistic, the prose version is 
satisfying. 

A number of critics have approved the epigrams of 
Sir Thomas More, such as Beatus Rhenanus, Erasmus, 
Canon Marsden, Cayley, Mann, Hudson, and Bradner; 
More has a fresh eye, intestinal fortitude, and a sense 
of humor (abundantly proved by translations of these 
epigrams into English and other languages as recorded 
by Hudson). Some prefer More, for his wit and his 
themes drawn from English life, over the stylistically 
superior Pontanus. Trahit sua quemque voluptas. At 
his best, e.g. Epigram 247, More writes very beautiful 
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poetry. That particular poem merits comparison with 
Saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala... . 

The University of Chicago Press has produced an at- 
tractive volume with very few misprints. The price will 
soothe those who have noticed recent quotations of the 
Progymnasmata at £32, and the Basel edition of 1520 
(epigrams only) at £4/10, and the Basel edition of 1563 
at 12 guineas. The editors, one a professor of English 
and our leading student of modern Latin poetry, the 
other a professor of Greek, have collaborated with exem- 
plary results to bring to Hellenists, Latinists, and non- 
classical admirers of Thomas More what each will ap- 
preciate. This volume, then, continues the series of 


studies of modern Latin literature which have appeared 
in this country in the last fifteen years and have firmly 
established American prestige in this field abroad. 


James R. NAIDEN 


LAKESIDE SCHOOL, SEATTLE 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will 
hold its Autumn Meeting, Saturday, November 28, 1953, 
at 10:00 A.M., in the Music Room of the Chalfonte 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunction with the 
Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
program of the meeting appears at the center fold of 
this issue. The Report of the Secreatry-Treasurer for 
the year 1952-1953, incorporating the Minutes of the 
Spring Meeting held in Philadelphia, April 17-18, 1953, 
is published supra, pages 4-6. 


The New Jersey Classical Association will hold its 
Annual Fall Meeting, Saturday, November 14, 1953, at 
10:00 A.M., in the Navajo Room, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City. The program includes, after a brief business meet- 
ing, the following papers: “Progress of the Junior 
Classical League,” Mr. Bruce Carlton, student, Penn’s 
Grove High School ; “Living Latin—Good and Bad,” Rev. 
Henry G. J. Beck, Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington; “Spotlight on Rome” (illustrated), Mr. 
Maurice Friedman, South Side High School, Newark. 
A joint luncheon with the New Jersey Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association will be held at 1:00 P.M. 
in Haddon Hall, at which time Fr. Beck will present 
observations on “Trials of a Translator.” 


Officers of the Association for 1953-1954 are: Presi- 
dent (and Representative to the American Classical 
League), Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Bloomfield High 
School; Vice-President, Mrs. Phyllis Winquist, Roselle 
Park High School; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ethel 
C. Mulcahy, Belleville High School; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Kenneth Smida, Westfield High School; 
Editor of “Bulletin,” Mr. Guy J. Tiene, Nutley High 
School. 


The American Academy in Rome is again offering 
a limited number of fellowships for mature students 
and artists capable of doing independent work in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, musical composition, 
painting, sculpture, history of art, and classical studies. 


Fellowships will be awarded on evidence of ability and 
achievement, and are open to citizens of the United 
States for one year beginning October 1, 1954, with a 
possibility of renewal. Research fellowships, offered in 
classical studies and art history, carry a stipend of $2,500 
a year and free residence at the Academy. All other 
fellowships carry a stipend of $1,250 a year, transporta- 
tion from New York to Rome and return, studio space, 
free residence at the Academy, and an additional allow- 
ance for European travel. 


Applications and submissions of work, in the form 
prescribed, must be received at the Academy’s New York 
office before January 1, 1954. Requests for details should 
be addressed to the Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. 


The admirably executed Bulletin of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, Northern Section, 
edited by Miss Winifred E. Weter, Seattle Pacific Col- 
lege, Seattle, and now in its second volume, regularly 
contains, besides association news, reports on activities 
of the Junior Classical League and other organizations, 
an extensive “News Notes” department, and—a feature 
strongly commended to the attention of other local, state, 
and regional associations in these times of omnipresent 
publicational problems—summaries of scholarly and peda- 
gogical papers presented at meetings. 


The officers of the three regional divisions of CAPS 
for 1953-1954 are: Northern Section: President, Mr. P. 
F. C. Guthrie, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver ; Vice-President, Miss Winifred E. Weter, Seattle 
Pacific College, Seattle; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Eileen Niven, University of Washington, Seattle; Cen- 
tral Section: President, Rev. Lloyd R. Burns, University 
of San Francisco (President of CAPS, 1953-1954) ; 
Vice-President, Miss Marian A. Schmid, Palo Alto; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Edward Y. Lindsay, 3480 Del 
Paso Blvd., North Sacramento; Southern Section: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Laurence C. Welch, Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, Wilmington; Vice-President, Miss Helen 
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F. Caldwell, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Jane M. Infield, Westlake 
School for Girls, Los Angeles. 


The annual meeting of CAPS was held May 2, 1953, 
at Los Angeles, in connection with the meeting of the 
Southern Section. Business transacted included amend- 
ment of the by-laws to provide CJ or CII’ at the option 
of the individual member; approval of an allocation of 
$50.00 from the CAPS treasury for the Gwatkin Com- 
mittee on Guidance Materials for High School Coun- 
selors; and a vote to empower the American Classical 
League to represent CAPS in planning with NFMLT 
steps toward the formation of a Department of Foreign 
Languages in the NEA. 


We regret that circumstances beyond our con- 
trol have prevented us from realizing at least 
for the present volume the semi-monthly sched- 
ule anticipated in CW 46 (1952/53) 233. Atten- 
tion is called to the current schedule, which 
appears in the “Masthead” on page 2 of this 
issue. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


VLApimir. Problemi mynojskogo jazika (in 
Bulgarian) : Problémes de la langue minoenne (résumé 
in French). Sofia: Bolgarskaja Akademija Nauk, 
1953. Pp. 196. 20 lv. 

VAN GRONINGEN, B. A. Jn the Grip of the Past: Essay 
on an Aspect of Greek Thought. (“Philosophia An- 
tiqua,” Vol. VI.) Leiden: Brill, 1953. Pp. xii, 126. 
8.50 fl. 

Guturig, W. K. C. Greek Philosophy: The Hub and 
the Spokes. An inaugural lecture, delivered in Cam- 
bridge on 10 March 1953. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 25; frontispiece. $0.60. 

Hacguarp, Georces, J. Dautry, and O. Matsini. 
Guide romain antique. (“Collection Roma.”) Paris: 
Hachette, 1952. Pp. 225; 2 maps; illustrations. No 
price stated. 

Haun, E. Subjsunctive and Optative: Their 
Origin as Futures. (‘“‘Philological Monographs,” No. 
16.) New York: American Philological Association, 
1953. Pp. xviii, 157. $5.00. 

Hu, Ina THatton. The Ancient City of Athens: Its 

Topography and Monuments. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 

vard University Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 258; 2 plates; 34 

plans. $5.00. 
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Jonce, P. pe. Philological and Historical Commentary 
on Ammianus Marcellinus. Part IV: XV, 6-13. 
Groningen and Djakarta: Wolters, 1953. Pp. 82. 
2.90 fl. 


Virgil, Aeneid Book XII. 
Pp. vii, 150. 5s.9d. (with 


Macuiness, W. S. (ed.). 
London: Methuen, 1953. 
vocabulary 6s.9d.). 


MaArsuH, FrANK Burr. A History of the Roman World 
from 146 to 30 B.C. 2d. ed., with additional notes by 
H. H. Scutrarp. (‘Methuen’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World,” No. 5.) London: Methuen, 1953. 
Pp. xii, 467; 5 maps. 30s. (Distributed in the U.S.A. 
by Macmillan.) 


A. and Marcet CoHEN (eds.). Les langues 
du monde. (“Société de Linguistique de Paris.”) 
2. ed.; Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1952. Pp. xii, 1296; Atlas des langues 
di monde: 21 maps (on 26 sheets). No price stated. 


Meritt, BENJAMIN Dean, H. T. WaApe-Gery, and 
Matcoim, Francis McGrecor. The Athenian Tribute 
Lists. Vol. 1V: Indices. Princeton, N. J.: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1953. Pp. 
xiii, 278; 1 plate. $10.00. 


Mytonas, GeorGeE E. and Dorts RayMonp (eds.). 
Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson on His 
Seventieth Birthday. Vol. II. Saint Louis, Mo.: 
Washington University, 1953. Pp. xx, 1336; frontis- 
piece; 98 plates. No price stated. 

Oman, C. W. C. The Art of War in the Middle Ages 
A.D. 378-1515. Revised and edited by H. 
LER. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xix, 176; 7 figs. $3.00. 

SvENNUNG, J. Belt und Baltisch: Ostseeische Na- 
menstudien mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Adam von 
Bremen. (“Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift: Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis,” 1953:4.) Uppsala: Lunde- 
quist; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1953. Pp. 99. Sw. 
Crs: 

VocEL, C. J. pe. (ed.). Greek Philosophy: A Collection 
of Texts with Notes and Explanations. Vol. II: 
Aristotle, the Early Peripatetic School and the Early 
Academy. Leiden: Brill, 1953. Pp. viii, 339. 12.50 fi. 

WeEnNpeEL, CArt. Das griechisch-rémische Altertum, 
Erganzt von (Sonderdruck aus Hand- 
buch der  Bibliothekwissenschaft, Zweite Auflage, 
Dritter Band, Zweites Kapitel.) Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1953. Pp. 51-145. (‘‘Nicht im Buch- 
handel.” ) 
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